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lar acts under the abstract conception of the good, but the conscious- 
ness of the good as realized or as realizable in particular acts which 
are conceived as essential to the completeness of the rational self. 
And even if there were an abstract good, such as our author seems 
to posit, how could there be any "sensibility" to it? Conscience 
does not judge action in general but particular acts. There can be 
no greater absurdity than a conscience which is sensitive to abstract 
goodness and badness. If our author would only be true to the 
principle that self-conscious reason is originative, he would have no 
difficulty in seeing that the development of conscience, like the 
development of knowledge, is not in the way of a specification of an 
abstract good, but in the growing consciousness of a good which is 
manifested in the particular from first to last, so that particular and 
universal are correlative aspects of the one concrete whole. Neither 
the civilized man nor the savage has any consciousness of a good 
that is absolutely unchanging, but only of a good which he conceives 
as the highest expression of practical reason, and therefore as bind- 
ing absolutely upon himself. j 0HN W atson. 

Spinoza. Par Leon Brunschvicg, ancien eleve de l'Ecole 
normale supe'rieure, Professeur agrege' de philosophic au lycee de 
Tours. Ouvrage couronne' par l'Acade'mie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. Paris, Ancienne Librairie Germer Bailliere et Cie., 
Felix Alcan, Itditeur, 1894. — pp. 224. 

The continued interest in Spinoza, not only as an imposing figure 
in the History of Philosophy, but as the author of a metaphysical 
system which still, for certain minds, points toward a satisfactory 
solution of the world-problem, is borne witness to by the present 
volume. While the book is wholly of the nature of an exposition, 
one feels that the author takes rather a living than a merely historical 
interest in the philosopher. Indeed, all too often one feels the 
weight of the author's ' deadly seriousness,' and, while frankly con- 
fessing to the great significance of the system for present as well as 
for past speculation, wishes that it could have been regarded some- 
what more objectively. 

M. Brunschvicg has one very important qualification as an ex- 
positor of Spinoza. He has a most intimate acquaintance with the 
philosopher's works. Almost every page bristles with references 
designed to substantiate the interpretation which he offers. It is 
probably owing to the great number of references which he feels it 
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necessary to give that he refers to the Opera by volume and page 
only (of Van Vloten and Land's edition). That is on the whole un- 
fortunate, as one cannot tell certainly, without looking up the refer- 
ences, which work the author is quoting from. Moreover, the 
definitive edition is not always at hand, though we admit that it 
ought to be — unless the inconvenient size of the volumes be an 
excuse. Again, whatever may be said of the exposition which we 
are examining, it cannot be condemned either as an external criticism 
or as a colorless epitome. The author clearly recognizes Spinoza's 
ethical aim, without exaggerating it, as is so often done, and shows, 
less in any particular passage than in the book as a whole, that the 
philosopher's ethics and metaphysics are but different aspects of one 
system of thought. Every step of the argument is elaborately de- 
veloped by the author, as if rather for himself than for others. In- 
deed, in one respect the result is far from what one could wish : 
though, curiously enough, the mathematical method of Spinoza is by 
no means adequately described, the exposition is in its own way as 
dry and technical as the Ethics. Moreover, there is little of what 
one ordinarily understands by ' explanation.' The book is practically 
a paraphrase (and an extremely good one) of the system in question, 
from the author's point of view. 

This raises the question : For what class of readers is the volume 
intended? If for those not themselves acquainted with the text of 
Spinoza's works, it can hardly prove helpful. But if the book be 
designed for advanced students, it has several great, if not fatal, 
defects. In the first place, practically no references are given to the 
literature of the subject. One might read the book and be wholly 
ignorant that interpretations of the system, different from those of 
the author, had ever been given. This is true even in the case of 
problems as important as that of the subjectivity or objectivity of 
the attributes (see p. 58). Again, the most questionable and difficult 
parts of the system are passed over without a jolt to suggest to the 
confiding reader that he is on dangerous ground, — e.g., the role of 
experience in the system (p. 87), the identification of instinct with 
'power of the body' (p. 92), Spinoza's hopelessly ambiguous use of 
the word 'idea' (p. 95), etc. The above examples are purposely 
chosen from a few consecutive pages. Still again, Spinoza's logical, 
as opposed to a causal, explanation of the world is nowhere sufficiently 
explained. To be sure, it is constantly presupposed, but certainly it 
was worth explicit treatment. If such had been given, the author 
could hardly have avoided considering one of the cardinal difficulties 
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of the system which he quite neglects, i.e., the possibility of regarding 
that which is essentially a time process sub specie aeternitatis. Lastly, 
the fact that there is really no criticism of the system, but simply a 
reproduction of it by the author, must be regarded as distinctly 
unfortunate. 

Another of the things passed over too easily is perhaps worthy of 
separate mention. This is Spinoza's doctrine of the ' eternity ' of the 
human soul (p. 184 et seq.), in its relation to the doctrine of personal 
immortality. This is one of the most difficult points in the Ethics, 
but its difficulty is not so much as suggested. The author makes 
abundantly plain that nothing like personal immortality could have 
been intended by Spinoza, but he does not attempt to explain the 
ambiguity of the philosopher's utterances on the subject. It is only 
fair to mention in this connection, however, that the author shows 
no sympathy with a mystical interpretation of Spinoza's doctrine, 
here or elsewhere. When obscurity is found in the book, it is due to 
a failure adequately to discuss metaphysical difficulties, not to a will- 
ingness to silence the reader's doubts with mouth-filling phrases. 

In short, M. Brunschvicg's book shows a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Spinoza, and is not in any sense a cheap or 
perfunctory piece of work. Although so largely a paraphrase, it is 
not a servile copy ; the author gives us nothing that he has not 
before made completely his own. But one's difficulty is to see for 
what class of readers the book is designed. For beginners it is far 
too dry and technical ; while the fact that it utterly ignores the liter- 
ature of Spinoza criticism, and gives only one interpretation of the 
most ambiguous parts of the system, can hardly fail to disqualify it 
for the use of advanced students. The same amount of time spent 
in reading the original would certainly be more profitably employed, 
and if a commentary be desired, there are several that are better. 

Ernest Albee. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind: translated from the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. With five Introductory Essays. By 
William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and 
Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1894. — pp. cciv, 202. 

The reviewing of this book as a contribution to historical and 
constructive philosophy would be a task that I should not willingly 
undertake. Psychology is an exacting mistress ; and six years of 



